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THE SOUP-KITCHEN. 


DAVID LLOYD’S LAST WILL. 


CHAPTER XIII.—MR. LLOYD IN SEARCH OF HIS DEBTOR. 


Tae debt owing to Mr. Lloyd by the town-missionary, 
James Trevor, was one of long standing, and it 
seemed very probable he would still be unable to 
Pay it. Mr. Lloyd put off from day to day his 
journey to Blackburn in pursuit of him, hoping that 
he might be coming over to pay a visit to his family, 
who were still living in Manchester, and thereby 
save him the expense of his railway fare. He felt 
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no scruple about taking his full share of the lavish 
expenditure of his brother’s house, which at the 
same time provoked his anger; a silent and covert 
anger a hundredfold more dangerous than more open 
wrath. He was always a smooth-tongued, soft- 
spoken man away from his own home, so that poor 
Mab suspected nothing of his smothered indignation, 
and continued her lavish endeavours to please her 
rich uncle. His hopes as to the return of the city- 
missionary were doomed to disappointment, and 
having almost completed what other business he had 
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to transact in Manchester, he was’ compelled re- 
luctantly to decide upon one of two alternatives— 
either to leave his claim to the conscience of his 
debtor, or spend the few shillings necessary to con- 
vey him to Blackburn and back. After a profound 
and protracted deliberation he resolved upon the 
latter. 

It was a close, soft, murky day of November, and 
the sun shone but dimly behind its thick curtain of 
cloud and fog. It might have been that in the 
country the day possessed a melancholy and gentle 
tenderness of its own, which made it sweet and 
beautiful in its kind; but in the dark sireets of 
Manchester an unmitigated gloom prevailed, more 
depressing than any violence of storms or the down- 
right pouring of rain. Mr. Lloyd had no eye or 
thought for the weather, beyond that of taking his 
brother’s good silk umbrella, in place of his own 
worn and shabby one. It was a small advantage 
gained, and a small saving effected, very much to his 
taste, and he walked down to the station with more 
pleasure than would have been his, if his own 
umbrella had been exposed to the occasional gusts of 
thick drizzling rain. The train for Blackburn was 


upon the point of starting, and he had only time for 
pang as he paid the money for his 


one short, sharp 
return-ticket. 

At that time—I do not know how it may be now— 
the trains between Bolton and Blackburn ran at a 
funereal rate, which seemed somehow in keeping with 
the bleak and desolate country through which they 
sete country lying inactive in a forced holiday. 

verywhere along the route were seen deep dales, 
with a swift stream running down them, and cotton- 
mills built upon their banks; but though the waters 
were flowing on with helpful and busy swiftness, the 
machinery of the mills was all silent, and the tall 
chimneys were free from smoke. Through the midst 
of these dull and sluggish dales the train carrying 
James Trevor’s creditor passed very slowly, as if the 
officials of the railway were themselves mastered and 
borne down by the universal calamity. Mr. Lloyd 
made no complaint, as some of the other passengers 
did, for he was a man to whom time was of no value, 
excepting when he was receiving and counting over 
money. His brain was busily engaged in going 
through his approaching interview with his debtor, 
and in steeling himself against any plausible appeal 
which might be used to prevail upon him td post- 
pone his claim. 

At length the train reached Blackburn, and he 
turned out into the streets. There was something 
utterly indescribable about the town. It was not 
deserted, for there were great numbers of persons 
passing to and fro, and the shops were open; yet 
there was something in the atmosphere of the place, 
and in the aspect of every face, which would have 
given a stranger ignorant of the circumstances of its 
distress the impression that a great calamity was 
brooding over it. There were forty thousand souls 
in it destitute of the sheer necessaries of life. The 
shop windows were negligently and scantily set out, 
and the owners stood idly at the doors with their 
arms folded, as if looking out for the customers who 
could not come. The passengers who thronged the 
pavements were many of them lean and gaunt, with 
the ghost of a brave smile looking out of some of 
the heavy eyes. The greatest number were either 
thinly and poorly clad, or wore clothes which were 
manifestly not made for them. There was no sign 
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or sound of work in the streets, and probably they 
were more crowded than when the operatives were 
in prosperous employment. As it was, Mr. Lloyd was 
jostled by an importunate band of street-beggars— 
professional beggars who were making hay in this 
grim harvest while the sun shone; but his sole 
notice of their worrying appeals to his charity was a 
frown, and a gesture of the most decided refusal. 

It may be that this day was about to be the last 

testing-day of David Lloyd. He had been brought 
down by the working of his own covetousness to the 
very heart of suffering and want. There was nothing 
here to draw away the attention or distract the 
thought. On every hand want, with its hideousness 
laid bare, presented itself face to face with him, and 
compelled him to recognise its ghastliness. It was 
a calamity against which there could have been 
exercised no foresight, and which could not have 
been averted by any effort. If his eyes were not 
altogether blinded by the Mammon whom he served, 
nor his heart deadened to the hardness of the nether 
mill-stone, he would be made to see suffering, and 
feel enough of pity for it, to open some channel by 
which the grace of God could reach once again the 
withering core of his soul. He came down to the 
town upon a mean and paltry business; but who can 
tell what patient angel was at his side directing his 
steps, and turning even the poor niggardliness of his 
errand into a last possible opportunity for conquering 
his besetting sin ? 
’ Mr. Lloyd sauntered slowly through the streets, 
looking keenly about him, in the hope of seeing 
Trevor, without having to apply to the vicar for his 
address. He had a natural dread of the clergy as 
being licensed and honourable beggars, always ready 
to dip their hands into,any purse open to them, and 
more especially so at the present crisis.. In view of 
this possibility he had only brought with him six- 
pence above the amount of his fare, with which he 
intended to buy enough bread and cheese to serve 
him for his lunch. He began to regret having taken 
Christopher’s umbrella, with its handsome ivory 
handle, which might convey the impression that he 
was wealthy enough to be able to afford to dress 
like a poor man. He caught, or fancied he caught, 
many an eye scanning him inquiringly, as if to 
calculate his worth in money; and he chuckled at 
the recollection of his discretion in having no more 
than sixpence in his pocket. 

Strolling along thus,leisurely and observantly, he 
came upon a scene which puzzled him. The pave- 
ment upon the opposite side of the street into which 
he had rambled, was filled by a long and closely- 
packed procession of men standing three or four 
abreast. There were men of all ages, and with all 
kinds of faces, but every one wore the self-samo 
expression of patient trouble and uneasy shame. 
That this close crowd was in motion it was scarcely 
possible to tell, for it was only by a step or two ata 
time that they could make any progress. As far as 
Mr. Lloyd could see, the sad procession—a procession 
with neither music nor banners—stretched along the 
street, gliding patiently and mournfully towards 
some unseen point. It was more melancholy and 
depressing than a funeral, and the faces of the men 
were as sad as those of mourners. A policeman who 
was passing told Mr. Lloyd, in answer to his inquiry, 
that these were the starving operatives waiting to go 
in turn before the committee of relief, and that those 
who were near the end could not get in before late 
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in the evening. ‘‘ These were hard times,” said the 
policeman. 

“Do you know anything of a town-missionary of 
the name of Trevor ?” asked Mr. Lloyd, anxiously. 

‘‘Can’t say I do,” he answered, ‘‘ but he’s sure to 
be about somewhere. The missionaries are getting 
no idle times. Have you looked into the Town 
Hall?” 

“No,” said Mr. Lloyd. 

‘You'd better try there, then,” was the reply, 
“and if he’s not there go to some of the schools. 
There are a lot of schools going, church and chapel. 
Is he church or chapel?” 

“Church,” answered Mr. Lloyd. 

“The Town Hall’s the place then,” said the 
policeman, ‘‘or Mrs. Gladstone’s Industrial School, 
perhaps. You ask at the Town Hall, and ten to one 
somebody knows.” 

Mr. Lloyd wasted no time in gazing longer at the 
procession of downeast but patient men, who were 
waiting for the food their children were crying for at 
home. He turned his steps quickly towards the 
Town Hall, mounted the broad staircase, and follow- 
ing the murmur of many voices somewhere near at 
hand, he found himself at one of the doors of the 
Hall itself. It was a large room and lofty, with an 
orchestra at one end for the accommodation of the 
musicians when a concert was held there. But the 
assembly now gathered in it was altogether different 
from the fashionably-dressed audience at a concert. 
The seats were arranged in squares, and filled with 
dasses of women and girls, busily occupied in learn- 
ing to sew, under the superintendence of a number 
of ladies. There was more talking among them 
than among the quiet and depressed host of men 
before the relief office; but the murmur of voices 
had no tone of merriment, and no sound of laughter 
mingled with it. Now and then some class would 
start a hymn that seemed to die upon their languid 
lips, faint with want of food; but before the measure 
fell into silence it was caught up by other voices, and 
borne on for a minute or two, till it passed to a 
third band of singers. There was a more pathetic 
music in this fitful and sighing song than in any 
concert scientifically executed from the emblazoned 
orchestra ; and Mr. Lloyd, who had a fine ear for 
melody, especially that of human voices, which cost 
nothing, and need no tuning, forgot for a minute 
the errand which had brought him to the door of the 
Hall. 

‘“‘ Are you come to see our school?” asked a plea- 
sant voice beside him, which recalled him to the 
business he had in hand. 

“No, madam,” he answered, uncovering his grey 
head (for politeness is,cheap, and wins favour, which 
may be worth something), ‘‘I am in search of a 
town-missionary called Trevor.” 

“T know him very well,” was the reply, ‘and 
where you can find him. I will send one of our 
women to show you the way.” 

“T’m much obliged to you,” he said, wondering 
whether he should have to pay his guide, and half 
inclined to ask the lady. 

“You are a stranger in Blackburn,” she said, 
pleased with his manner, “‘ and I think it only right 
to warn you against the beggars in the streets. The 
most deserving poor come to these schools, and we 
find work for them, and pay them so much a week. 
If you have anything to give, let me recommend you 
to entrust it to some of the committees.” 


? 
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“T will. I never give to beggars,” said Mr. 
Lloyd, truthfully. ‘I’m but a poor man myself, but 
my wife and I make it our rule to give away a tithe 
of our substance.” 

‘‘It is a good rule,” she answered, ‘and you will 
have the blessing of God for it.” 

She spoke cordially, and offered him her hand 
before going away. Conscience smote lightly the 
heart of the miser. He wished he had not uttered 
the falsehood, which he had repeated so often to his 
wife as almost to believe it himself. For the moment 
he balanced the seven pounds a year extorted from 
his greedy hands by his wife, against that larger 
sum which was due to God’s poor from him, accord- 
ing to the conditions of his vow. He felt a little 
troubled, and half resolved to seek out some worthy 
way of discharging his accumulated debt to God. 
It would never do to defraud Him, said his con- 
science; and he eould not help but hear the inward 
whisper. Yes; he would pay up the long score in 
full some day; but not just now; he had no money 
in hand at this time. But it should all be paid. 

CHAPTER XIV.—JUDAS ISCARIOT. 

THE woman who was commissioned to act as guide 
to Mr. Lloyd was a scared and cowed-looking crea- 
ture, who had been so long since trampled down into 
the deep mire of poverty that she found the present 
state of famine rather an improvement upon her 
former circumstances. So far she was not a fair 
representative of the womer of Blackburn, who had 
earned largely and spent freely during the prospe- 
rous times of trade; but she was perhaps the more 
fitted to knock loudly and strongly at the miser’s 
heart. Her hair fell in thin, tangled locks about 
her yellow forehead and lean, hollow cheeks; and 
the skin upon her lank arms and hands hung loose 
in thick folds, which were as hard and tanned as 
leather. She had been so long poor that she was 
unable to cherish a passing hope of receiving a pos- 
sible sixpence when her guidance of the stranger was 
over ; for a sixpence extra would have been a trea- 
sure to her. Mr. Lloyd scrutinised her closely, and 
with interest. He had found a human being whose 
actual expenditure must be at the lowest rate possible 
in our civilised country; and he felt that he might 
himself profit by a lesson from her. 

‘You look a little poorly off, my good woman,” 
he said, in his most benevolent tones. The woman 
cast a timorous glance at him, and drew her shawl 
tighter over her arms, but she did not answer a word. 

‘“‘ Now, I wonder how much a week you’ve got to 
live upon,” he added, inquiringly. 

“I’m getting as much as three shillings a week, 
now,” she answered, with a doubtful, sidelong look 
towards him. ‘I’m better off nor I used to be when 
my oud mon were alive. I’m middling well off now.” 

‘‘Three shillings a week is seven pounds sixteen 
shillings a year,” said Mr. Lloyd, musingly: ‘we 
spend a great deal more than that, my wife and I. 
I should like you to tell me how you manage upon 
three shillings a week.” 

‘“‘ Manage!” cried the woman, with a feeble laugh 
of derision. ‘I dunna’ know if yo’ could ca’ it 
managing. Bless yo’! there’s no more use to think 
o’ managing than to think o’ wearing a silk gownd. 
I scarce know how th’ brass goes, but I’m welly 
clemmed at times. Folks talk about keeping our 
sen clean, but I’d like to see them buy swop on 
three shilling a week. They’ve offered a prize for 
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the best way o’ laying out two shilling a week, and 
if I'd the head I had once, I'd have atry forit. But 
I’ve lost my head now. I’ve lost everythink.” 

She shook her head despondingly, and let it 
droop again in an abject fashion, as if she had 
wearied herself out with the effort of giving utterance 
to so long a speech. Mr. Lloyd was lost in deep 
reflections upon the distribution of three shillings 
a week among the necessaries of life, and saw but 
little of the mournful streets through which they 
passed. Perhaps to any other eye dulled by self 
there would have been little to see. His guide at 
length stopped at the entrance of an old mill, the 
door of which was reached by a few wooden steps. 
She ascended them, and beckoned to him to follow. 
The first-floor was in separate rooms, where classes 
of men were at work, learning various handicrafts 
from skilled artisans, some mending their own shoes, 
others making their own jackets, and others engaged 
in carpentry. Mr. Lloyd passed from one class to 
another, giving to each a silent approbation, but 
disappointed in not being brought into contact with 
Trevor. He ascended to the second-floor after his 
guide, but his search met with the same result. This 
tloor formed one vast low-ceiled room, in which were 
congregated several hundreds of men, some of them 
white-headed and wearing spectacles, who were 
learning, it being the first school-time of their lives, 
to read and write. A clergyman, whose hat was 
battered and unbrushed, and whose hands and face 
were not of the usual freshness, as if he had been 
kept too hard and too long at work to maintain his 
clerical dignity untarnished, was walking about the 
great room, and seeing a stranger standing at the 
door, came down to speak to him. He told Mr. 
Lloyd that Mr. Trevor was generally engaged at this 
school, but that he had been drafted off to preside 
over the ‘‘ penny readings.” 

‘We are all busy people in Blackburn just now,” 
he said, ‘‘ and some of us are a little overworked. It 
is generally a Bible woman who undertakes the 
penny readings, but she read aloud, with only very 
short intervals, for twelve hours yesterday, and she 
has lost her voice to-day. Mr. Trevor is supplying 
her place. He is one of our most useful and active 
men, is Mr. Trevor.”’ 

‘‘Is he a poor man, sir?” inquired Mr. Lloyd. 

‘He has his weekly salary,” replied the clergy- 
man. ‘ Atpresent itis only eighteen shillings a week, 
and he earns it nobly; but of that I know he gives 
away more perhaps than he ought to spare, for he 
has a wife and child at home. Nobody knows how 
great the temptation is to fling every penny into this 
great gulf of poverty, and go share and share alike.” 

The face of the speaker kindled with an expression 
which bore testimony to the truth of his feeling this 
temptation ; but Mr. Lloyd took no heed of it, keen 
as his penetration was. 

“But Trevor is in debt,” he said, angrily; “it is 
not his own he is giving away. I call it dishonesty, 
not charity. A man ought to pay his just debts 
before he gives away a farthing.” 

Mr. Lloyd struck his brother’s umbrella heavily 
and sharply upon the bare floor, and spoke in the 
tone in which he intended to address his debtor, and 
all the men within hearing lifted up their heads to 
listen. 

“Perhaps the creditor is not a poor man,” sug- 
gested the clergyman. 

“He is not arich man,” answered Mr. Lloyd; 
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‘‘but that is no part of the question, sir. 
But I 


blessing can he expect to rest upon him? 
will see him, and speak to him myself.” 

‘¢ One word more,” said the clergyman. ‘‘ This is no 
time to be severe about money matters. Look about 
you as you pass through the streets, and your judg. 
ment of James Trevor will be softened.” 

It would need a good deal to soften Mr. Lloyd’s 
judgment of his debtor, for the three pounds stood 
before his imagination in increased value. It was 
more than a third of the whole annual income of his 
guide; her miserable life could subsist on it for 
twenty weeks. Trevor was consequently depriving 
him of twenty weeks’ maintenance, the expenditure 
of five months; he might live upon what the mis. 
sionary owed him until the next month of April. It 
seemed a monstrous injustice that he should run any 
risk of losing such a sum from a man who was in the 
receipt of a salary of eighteen shillings a week. He 
hurried away from the presence and remonstrances 
of the overworked clergyman, and urged the woman, 
who had received the necessary directions, to make 
haste to the place of the penny readings. She could 
scarcely keep up with the quickened pace with which 
he sped along the streets. 

‘‘ Eh, maister!’’ she said, after a time, in a plain- 
tive tone, as they passed an archway which led intoa 
courtyard surrounded by the buildings of a mill; 
“if yo’d nobbut twopence about you, we could 
get a gradely good basin o’ soup here for both on 
us, and I’m welly clemmed.” 

Mr. Lloyd paused and looked up into the court. 
It was an out-of-the-way place, not open to observa- 
tion from the street; and he was a stranger in 
Blackburn. He glanced down at his rusty and over- 
large suit, and his mended shoes, and bethought 
himself that he had seen many of the starving 
operatives as well clad as himself. Like his guide, 
he was getting somewhat pinched with hunger, and 
a basin of good soup would be very agreeable to 
him. It was past middle-day and he had tasted 
nothing since breakfast; so, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, he slipped his sixpence into the woman’s hand. 

‘‘You know how to get it,” he said, “and Ill 
treat you to a basin of soup too. You'll have fow- 
pence to give me back.” 

‘“‘Come along wi’ me, and I'll show yo’,” she 
answered, and Mr. Lloyd followed her up into the 
court. There was a little stream of people coming 
and going, mostly women and children, with pitchers 
and tins of all sizes in their hands, to carry home 
the soup which they bought at a penny a pint. His 
guide led Mr. Lloyd to one room of the mill, which 
was furnished with benches and tables, where sat a 
number of men, with a woman amongst them here 
and there, waiting to be served with their pints of 
soup. A cheerful bustle pervaded the place, and the 
atmosphere was redolent with the savoury smell of 
the hot soup. A crowd of bystanders blocked up the 
door, as if endeavouring to prove the truth of Bacon’s 
assertion, that ‘‘Odours do, in a small degree, 
nourish.” Mr. Lloyd’s thin figure glided through 
them unnoticed, and the woman’s thinner figure 
after him, and they took their places at the table, 
side by side. He looked round shamefacedly, but 
nobody was paying particular attention to him, and 
he took care to keep his brother’s troublesome 
umbrella well concealed under the table. The soup 
was brought, hot and savoury, and better than he 


| had expected to find it; and the fourpence change 
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was safely in his pocket. He was swallowing his 
lunch with much contentment, when one of the men 
near to him said angrily to his neighbour, — 

“Td liefer sit down wi’ Judas Iscariot than wi’ a 
mon like him.” 

It could not be meant for him, yet Mr. Lloyd’s 
sallow face darkened, and his hand trembled. Judas 
Iscariot! He was never very fond of thinking of the 
traitor, who sold his master for thirty pieces of silver. 
He looked round the table at the dark and anxious 
eountenances of its occupants, and his memory re- 
called a picture of the Last Supper which he had 
often seen, where the cunning, covetous face of 
Judas showed plainly the devil that possessed him. 
He was no longer at his ease with this strange com- 
pany ; and he had finished his last spoonful of soup. 
The woman beside him was taking hers more 
slowly and luxuriously, but he hurried her towards 
the end of her feast, and told her that he was in 
haste to be gone. The distance between the soup- 
kitchen and the house of the penny readings was 
not great, yet Mr. Lloyd found the time long, and 
the way weary, while he ran over in his mind the 
chances of getting or losing hismoney. Underneath 
these upper thoughts ran a strong current of memory 
about that old story of Judas, so unpleasantly re- 
called to him. He had nothing to do with it; he 
was no thief; and certainly he would never betray 
the Lord. It was one of his wife’s fanciful medita- 
tions pursuing him ; or there might have been some- 
thing not quite wholesome in his basin of soup. He 
almost regretted having gone; and yet he had had a 
cheap repast, which would carry him on till his 
dinner, upon his return to his brother’s house. 
Besides, he had done the woman a kindness, and she 
walked beside him with a stronger step and more 
satisfied face. There was nothing in common be- 
tween him and Judas Iscariot, who cared not for the 
poor, but was a thief, and had the bag, and bare 
what was put therein. 





THE COUNTRY PARSON’S LETTER-BAG. 


Tz penny post is not alla gain and a pleasure, at 
least to gentlemen situated as I happen to be. I 
can assert with perfect truth that there are times 
when I am tempted to wish that the old heavy rates 
of postage had remained unaltered, because in that 
case I should not have become the object of postal 
assault and battery to the extent that I am now, and 
have been for years past. 

I am a country parson, dating from Dovecote 
Parsonage (let me call it), in a locality that shall be 
nameless at present, for reasons which may appear. 
Ihave my parish work to do, and in order that it 
may be done effectually I should have my time at 
my own disposal. Living at Dovecote in comparative 
seclusion, having few relatives and still fewer friends, 
itmight be supposed that the duties of my calling 
would be rarely interfered with, and that the little 
Plans and arrangements entered on for the benefit of 
a rather scattered flock would not be affected by 
disturbances from the outer world. But it is not so 
exactly. I cannot preserve the seclusion that is so 
Valuable: though endeavouring to avoid notice and 
escape distraction, I find distractions thrust upon me 
through the post. I am down in the “Clergy List,” 
of course, ‘Rev. Thomas Blank,” etc., so that every- 
body who chooses may launch a bolt at me if he 
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think it worth his while. As a consequence, I am 
become the target of an army of sharpshooters of every 
conceivable description, all of them drawing their 
bows at a venture, doubtless with the hope of hitting 
the bull’s-eye in that vital part, the pocket. They 
know, of course, the value of my living—and I 
confess the stipend is not a niggardly one—but they 
know nothing of the claims upon it, and they seem 
to think, one and all, that their own claims are the 
first to be considered. I have sometimes wondered 
what can be the reason that I, a man utterly unknown 
to fame, should be singled out as an object of con- 
sideration by persons and parties of world-wide 
reputation, as many of my unknown correspondents 
assume to be. Can it be possible that I am not so 
singled out ?—that all my clerical brethren who have 
‘comfortable stipends,’ or what may be accounted 
such, are in like manner so many targets for specu- 
lative marksmen, and that we are all systematically 
bombarded according to some tacitly concerted plan ? 
Ihave strong suspicions that such must be the case. 
How else is the fact to be explained that when I 
open my letter-bag on the breakfast-table of a 
morning, I find so many missives therein addressed 
to me from people of whom I know nothing, on 
subjects of which I desire to know nothing? Surely 
these must be random shots fired off in the expecta- 
tion that they will find a mark somewhere or other, 
and that the effective hits will cover the loss entailed 
by the non-effective misses, and return a definite 
profit upon the outlay for ammunition. 

Let me describe the character of the large and 
small shot projected from very long ranges indeed 
into the country parsonages. They are all ‘paper 
pellets,” printed for the most part on full-sized quarto 
post, fit for a gentleman’s handling, and all of them 
appealing to some virtue or to some allowable weak- 
ness more or less characteristic of the gentlemanly 
grade. I shall glance at a few of them as they lie 
in a considerable heap upon my writing-table. The 
first that presents itself is a prospectus of the last 
new Fire and Life Assurance Company, offering un- 
heard-of advantages, and participation in prospective 
bonuses, and various other benefits—but none of 
them presenting any allurements to me, seeing that 
I am insured up to the highest prudential point; and 
have been for years. The second is an invitation to 
invest in the Deep Sea Telegraph Company, with the 
confident assurance of receiving twenty per cent., or 
thereabouts, when all the cables are laid and the 
system is in full working order—not to mention the 
probability of realising at some not far distant period 
a percentage indefinitely larger. But as I have a 
pore in favour of what is called floating capital, 

certainly shall not sink mine, when I get any to 
spare, at the bottom of the sea. The third is an 
invitation most seductively worded to take shares in 
the Bang-up Hotel Company, Limited. The hotel, 
which is described as in course of completion on a 
grand scale, is appropriately situated near the 
termini of some of the London railways, where it 
will render accommodation to all and sundry, 
embracing customers of every class. There is no 
doubt at all as to the prosperity of the undertaking, 
and I am flattered by being admitted to the con- 
fidence of the promoters, who assure me, in a few 
words appended in manuscript, that by taking shares 
at the present crisis, while they are yet to be had at 
par, I may rely securely on a large and permanent 
dividend on my investment. I do not exactly see. 
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that myself, and if I did I should not invest, for 
reasons already stated. I may mention that this 
missive reached me about a year and a half ago, 
since which time the Bang-up has fallen upon evil 
days. Cosmopolitan though it was, the ‘‘ customers 
of every class’’ seem to have kept in the background, 
and the grand scheme finally reached the liquidation 
stage a few weeks back, and is wriggling itself 
through that undelightful process while 1 write. 

The fourth document is an appeal from the 
Women’s Rights Society, which, as in duty bound, I 
handed over to my wife for her consideration ; and as 
she pronounced it to be ‘‘stuff and nonsense,” I 
accepted her verdict as the true one. The fifth is an 
illustrated list of prices from the Bedroom Furnish- 
ing Institute, drawn up in flowery style, with sound- 
ing paragraphs in which the periods, like the drapery 
of the beds, flow harmoniously. The tariff for 
pillows and bolsters looked inviting, but as the 
parsonage is already comfortably furnished, I had 
to decline the services of the institute. Number six 
calls itself the Investor’s Guide and Capitalist’s 
Vademecum, and as a matter of course contains a 
list of all the promising speculations afloat, not only 
in this country, but throughout the Continent. The 
compiler generously puts his services at my command, 
and will convert any amount of capital I may see fit 
to confide to him into scrip, shares, debentures, 
coupons, and what not; but as he does not inform 
me where or how I am to get the capital, his dis- 
interested offer is of no avail. The seventh document 
is a glowing description of the Wheal Banbogalog 
Mine, somewhere down in Cornwall,—the writer 
urging an immediate application for shares (before 
the water comes into the mine?), and delicately 
hinting at the prospect of almost fabulous returns 
from ‘‘the most promising speculation of the day.” 
The manager seems in a prodigious hurry to do 
business, and would like to confer with me and enter 
into details, with a view to prompt negotiation, by 
return of post. I did not hurry myself on the 
receipt of this fervid appeal, and have since had 
proof that my deliberation was well-timed, for I now 
see, by the share-lists in the public prints, that 
Banbogalogs are no longer buoyant—that they have 
in fact sunk almost out of sight, being quoted, when 
they are quoted at all, at a discount of some ninety 
odd per cent. Number eight is a proposal from 
some transatlantic philanthropist for the establish- 
ment of a Chippewa College, to be situated, I suppose, 
somewhere in the hunting-grounds of the Red Indian, 
where it is to teach the young Chips Greek, and wean 
them from the delight of taking white scalps by the 
superior -fascinations of refined Doric. I confess I 
don’t see that myself—being rather of opinion that 
the young Chips will take after the old blocks, and 
decline rurro-ing it, in spite of the attractions of the 
college. The ninth communication is a matter-of- 
fact prospectus of the Bokhara Street Railway Com- 
pany, Limited—very limited indeed, I should say, if 
the money-lending, share-investing public know no 
more of Bokhara than I do. The tenth is a Poor- 
Relief Company, unlimited of course, whose pro- 
moters ask only for a modest subscription, and get it 
—that being a species of investment in which all are 
bound to take shares according to their ability. The 
eleventh is a rather voluminous circular of the 
Lusitanian Wine Company, which I infer is intended 
for the special consideration of the clergy, inasmuch 
as sacramental wines are introduced in the list, and 
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attention is directed to them by ticks in the margin, 
Being as incapable of judging the merits of pals 
sherries at 13s. the dozen, as of Lafitte at 105s., and 
indulging but rarely in wine myself, I decline ex. 
perimenting in these Lusitanian vintages, the very 
names of which are for the most part new to me. 
The twelfth is the pictured puff of a Patent Stove 
Company, which would fain displace all the stoves of 
the Dovecote Parsonage, and replace them by nev- 
fangled inventions burning their own smoke. Not 
if I know it—I love to see the smoke curling up 
among the trees that surround my quiet nest, and 
welcoming me with its misty greeting as I return 
homewards of an evening after a day’s work out-of- 
doors. And, moreover, why should I put stoves in 
a dwelling which is mine only for a term that may 
come to.an end to-morrow ? 

There! I have turned up a dozen of the precious 
missives brought by the penny post. These are a 
fair average of the whole, and may therefore serve 
for illustration as well as a hundred. But stop, I 
will add one more, just to make, as Pat says; an 
even thirteen, or John Bull’s bakers’ dozen. The 
thirteenth is a considerate offer, from a London pub- 
lishing firm, of imitative manuscript sermons, admir- 
ably designed ‘‘ to cheat the eyes of gallery critics,” 
being lithographed to the life with blots and smears 
of ink, and with scratchings-in and scratchings-out 
enough to chatm the very heart of the man of 
Thessaly. One sermon is enclosed as a sample, clad 
in the orthodox black covers, and any number of 
them may be had, treating of any points of doctrine 
or practice—selected from upwards of a thousand 
different specimens, and all set to the simple tune of 
two-and-sixpence each, or nine for one guinea, car- 
riage included. This trade—alas! for those who 
encourage it—is a full century old, and at one 
period perhaps something might have been urged in 
apology for it; but that it should exist and thrive at 
the present day is equally a marvel and a discredit 
to the pulpit. 

If, as I may reasonably suppose, the clergy 
throughout the country are favoured in the same 
manner as I am, the expense of printing, engrav- 
ing, and posting incurred by all the persons claiming 
our attention must be something enormous in the 
course of a year—and the question naturally arises, 
how is it reimbursed to them? One thing is certain 
—they get nothing out of me: the only use I make 
of their handsome circulars is to scribble the rough 
draft of my sermons on the blank leaves, and in that 
way I certainly derive some small compensation for 
the trouble they occasion. Still I heartily wish that 
all these industrious people would leave off epistoliz- 
ing me with such persistent regularity. They poison 
one’s anticipations of the letter-bag, and convert that 
which used to be a pleasure into a wearisome bore. 
Why should I, because I am a clergyman, be con- 
demned to peruse everybody’s letters, every trader's 

wif or promoter’s project, and interest myself in the 
bubbles of the share-market blown to-day and burst 
to-morrow ? Spare me, spare me, oh, my well-mean- 
ing friends, and allow a man of peace to enjoy a 
little repose, procul negotiis. Suppose you were’ to 
consider that the information you ‘derive from the 
“Olergy List” was not inserted there with any view 
to facilitating the little game you carry on. Would 
it be refining too much—trespassing too much om 
your sensibilities—if I were to suggest that you should 
accept that information as a matter of confidence? 
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and just hint that it is not quite the “correct thing” 
on which some of you affect to pride yourselves, to 
make. of it, as you do, a means of plundering the 
country parson. 

By way of finale I will mention a fact illustrative 
of the paramount desire there seems to be on the 
part of traders to do business under clerical sanction. 
Some months ago the Rev. Mr. F——, the incumbent 
ofa parish adjoining my own, died, leaving behind 
him an aged widow. After the funeral, the widow, 
who of course had to clear out for the incoming 
beneficiary, was waited on by a most courteous and 
agreeable gentleman, who proposed to take from her 
at a valuation such of the property of the deceased as 
she did not wish to retain—the books, furniture, 
wines, etc. In her affliction and bewilderment she 
was but too glad to accept the offer, being under the 
impression that the gentleman was acting under 
official sanction and direction. ‘The property was 
made over to him, and being duly paid for was 
immediately removed to the neighbouring town. 
Here, after a brief interval, the sale of the effects of 
the late Rev. Mr. F—— was advertised to take place 
at a certain date, the advertisement stating that the 
wines were of a choice and recherché character, pre- 
senting an opportunity to the best judges such as- 
might never occur again. Now it is a fact that my 
poor friend F cared as little for wine as most 
men, and knew absolutely nothing of its value in the 
market, while it is my belief that he never possessed 
twenty pounds’ worth at a time during the whole of 
his long life. Nevertheless it is also a fact that it 
took three whole days to sell off the catalogued con- 
tents of his cellar, and that for a large proportion of 
the stock astonishing prices were realised—the 
auctioneer dwelling with peculiar unction on the 
refined discrimination exercised by the clergy in the 
selection of their vintages, and lauding to the skies 
the very superior judgment shown by the departed. 
The reader experienced in the characteristic methods 
and morals of modern commerce will hardly require 
to be told that the deceased clergyman was what is 
expressively termed “rigged” after his death, and 
his assumed connoisseurship in wine turned to pro- 
fitable account by a wide-awake man of business. 








THE MIDNIGHT SKY OF THE SOUTHERN 
HEMISPHERE. 
FEBRUARY. 
BY EDWIN DUNKIN, F.R.A.S., OF THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY 
Tue celebrated traveller Alexander Von Humboldt, 
has remarked that ‘‘ one experiences an indescribable 
sensation when, as he approaches the equator, and 
especially in passing from the one hemisphere to the 
other, he sees the stars with which he has been 
familiar from infancy gradually approach the horizon 
and finally disappear. Nothing impresses more 
vividly on the mind of the traveller the vast distance 
to which he has been removed from his native country 
than the sight of a new firmament. The grouping 
of the larger stars, the scattered nebule rivalling in 
lustre the Milky Way, and spaces remarkable for 
their extreme darkness, give the southern heavens a 
peculiar aspect. The sight even strikes the imagina- 
tion of those who, although ignorant of astronomy, 
find pleasure in contemplating the celestial vault, as 
one admires a fine landscape or a majestic site. 
Without being a botanist, the traveller knows the 
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torrid zone by the mere sight of its vegetation; and 
without the possession of astronomical knowledge, 
perceives that he is not in Europe, when he sees 
rising in the horizon the great constellation of the 
Ship, or the phosphorescent clouds of Magellan. In 
the equinoctial regions, the earth, the sky, and all 
their garniture, assume an exotic character.” Ex- 
periences similar to those of which the great philo- 
sophical traveller writes are doubiless felt by most 
intelligent voyagers, who for the first time find them- 
selves in view of the gorgeous grouping of some of 
the principal southern constellations. A writer in a 
former number of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” after alluding 
to the changes in one’s habits and feelings produced 
by the great difference of temperature between the 
banks of the Avon and the tropics, thus expresses 
his thoughts on the subject. ‘‘'The moon, too, only 
appeared brighter, fairer, and better defined through 
a more transparent atmosphere. But the stars were 
different. Walking the deck on fine nights, the 
heavens seemed palpably changed ; and the thought 
of being far, far from home, was impressed upon the 
mind with a power never known before. Stars, 
which had been watched in the northern sky with 
interest and delight in the days of childhood and 
youth, drooped towards the horizon, and were at 
length looked for in vain. Others customarily seen 
towards the south were high overhead, while strangers 
appeared in the direction we were pursuing, ascending 
higher and higher till there was almost a new 
heaven aloft, without any intimation that the old 
earth had passed away.” 

The reputation which the sky of the southern 
hemisphere has obtained for its superior brilliancy 
over that of the northern hemisphere, depends prin- 
cipally upon three or four rich constellations which 
are situated at no great distance from the most 
splendid portion of the Milky Way. In other direc- 
tions, especially within twenty degrees around the 
south pole, the heavens are particularly devoid of 
large stars. Taken as a whole, the circumpolar 
stars visible at London, and which are consequently 
invisible, for the most part, in our southern colonies, 
can vie in magnitude and interesting grouping with 
the larger portion of the southern heavens which 
never rise above the horizon of London. The more 
than usual brilliancy of the Via Lactea in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Centaur and the Southern Cross, 
coupled with the profuse collection of large stars in 
these two constellations and the Ship, makes this 
portion of the southern sky, when at the highest 
point on the meridian, probably the most magnificent 
star-view in either hemisphere. This beautiful stellar 
view is much enhanced by the paucity of stars of 
large magnitude above and below these three con- 
stellations, which shine forth therefore all the brighter 
by the contrast. The general aspect of the remaining 
part of the southern sky not visible to us is nothing 
remarkable, excepting the two isolated stars of the 
first magnitude, Canopus and Achernar, and the 
nebulous patches called the Magellanic clouds. But 
the grandeur of the heavens south of the equator 
does not wholly depend on stars which never appear 
above the horizon of London, for it is greatly in- 
creased by well-known constellations which are visible 
in both hemispheres. For instance, the beautiful 
group of Orion, which adorns our evening sky at this 
time of the year, also adds considerably to the 
brilliancy of that of the Cape of Good Hope, Aus- 
tralia, and every other part of the globe south of the 
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equator. This constellation is even more favourably 
situated there than in Great Britain, on account of 
the greater altitude of its stars. Sirius, the brightest 
of all fixed celestial objects, shines more resplendently 
in the southern hemisphere for the same reason, 
being at the Cape, when on the meridian, only 
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eighteen degrees north of the zenith. It is there- 
fore this combination of the great cluster of brilliant 
objects in Centaurus, Crux Australis, and Argo Navis, 
with certain others common to both hemispheres, 
which makes up that magnificent display which has 
deservedly given to the sky of the southern hemi- 
sphere that reputation for brilliancy which has been 
handed down from generation to generation. 

We can well understand the feelings of voyagers 
to our southern colonies on gradually leaving behind 
them the last visible links which bind them to their 
native land; but if it were ever our fate to be in 
their position, we should be amply compensated. by 
the appearance on the opposite side of the heavens of 
star by star, each of which would afford food for 
contemplation. We believe that the observation of 
the daily additions on the south horizon would be a 
most interesting, if not instructive, amusement during 
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the voyage from Europe to the Cape, as the vessel 
pursues its silent course towards its destination. 
Suppose, for example, that our voyage commenced 
in February, and that we have taken our farewell of 
the Lizard Lights, that we have passed over the 
stormy Bay of Biscay, and that we have arrived in 
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the latitude of Madeira, whose balmy air attracts sg» 
many to its shores. With what eagerness we should 
now look out for the chief star in Argo Navig 
Canopus, skirting the south horizon in the early 
evening ; and as the vessel gradually arene the 
equator, our progress southward would be clearly 
marked by the daily increasing altitude of this star, 
In about latitude 20° N., several other bright objects 
in Argo Navis would also be identified a few degrees 
above the horizon. But with what an intense desire 
we should watch for the Southern Cross, whose stellar 
fame has been chronicled since the days when Vasco de 
Gama and his companions beheld its glittering gems 
from the deck of the first vessel which reached India 
round the Cape of Good Hope. About the end of 
March, the principal star in the Cross is exactly on 
the horizon due south in latitude 27° 39 N. It 
would not, however, be visible there; but a few 
degrees nearer the equator the group may be 
discerned for a short time each night. By the time 
we have arrived on the equinoctial line, the chief 
object in this constellation is 27° 39 above the 
horizon when on the meridian, and the stars com- 
posing the group are now very conspicuous. This 
part of the sky appears more brilliant as the Ship, 
Centaur, and Southern Cross, approach the zenith. 
At the Cape of Good Hope, for the latitude of which 
our diagrams have been prepared, these constellations, 
however, never reach the zenith. We shall in due 
course describe these three stellar groups more in 
detail. 

The general aspect of the southern sky has, in many 
instances, made a deep impression on those travellers 
who, for the love of geographical discovery, have 
spent months, or even years, in unknown tropical 
regions. Many have given utterance to the delight 
they have experienced, when far away from friends, 
in having ‘‘sweet converse with the stars.” But 
they have not always looked at the stars in a poetical 
spirit, for travellers not only fix their latitude and 
longitude by their sextant observations, but the 
whole heavens also serve as a universal timepiece, 
being really and truly a great star-clock. ‘‘ How 
often,” remarks Humboldt, “(have we heard our 
guides exclaim, in the savannahs of Venezuela, or in 
the deserts extending from Lima to Truxillo, ‘ Mid- 
night is past, the Cross begins to bend!’” Captains 
Speke and Grant tracked their way through the 
unknown regions of Africa from Zanzibar to Gon- 
dokoro, by an almost nightly reference to the stars, 


| Dr. Livingstone has done the same in his numerous 


African journeys. M. Du Chaillu told us personally 


| that when full of disappointment and grief at the 


failure of his most cherished hopes during his last 
journey to Ashango Land, his chief solace was to lie 
prostrate for hours and contemplate the beauty of 
the heavens above him, looking upon the objects 
composing the brilliant scene as his companions in 
travel. In the published account of his travels he 
remarks that when at Mayolo, ‘‘ the contemplation of 
the heavens afforded me a degree of enjoyment 
difficult to describe. "When every one else had gone 
to sleep, I often stood alone on the prairie, with a 
gun by my side, watching the stars. I looked at 
some with fond love, for they had been my guides, 
and consequently my friends, in the lonely country 
I travelled; and it was always with a feeling of 
sadness that I looked at them for the last time 
before they disappeared below the horizon for a few 
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months, and I always welcomed them back with a 
feeling of pleasure which, no doubt, those who have 
been in a situation similar to mine can understand. 
I studied also how high they twinkled, and tried to 
see how many bright meteors travelled through the 
sky, until the morning twilight came and reminded 
me that my work was done, by the then visible 
world becoming invisible. At the period of the year 
I spent at Mayolo, the finest constellations of the 
southern hemisphere were within view at the same 
time—the constellation of the Ship, of the Cross, 
of the Centaur, of the Scorpion, of the Greater Dog, 
and the Belt of Orion—which include the three 
brightest stars in the heavens, Sirius, Canopus, and 
Alpha Centauri.” 

Our diagrams of the sky of the southern hemi- 
sphere are intended to give a representation of the 
heavens as viewed from any station situated in 34° 
south latitude. We have chosen this terrestrial 
parallel, because it conveniently happens for our 
purpose that several important districts in Australia 
and the Cape of Good Hope lie exactly in this lati- 
tude. Sydney, the seat of Government in New South 
Wales, Adelaide, the capital of South Australia, and 
Cape Town, are on, or very near it; while Melbourne, 
in Victoria, and Perth, in West Australia, are 
situated within a few degrees. Tho northern coasts 
of New Zealand and many important cities in South 
America are also near this parallel of latitude, 
including Monte Video, Buenos Ayres, Santiago, and 
Valparaiso. Now our sky-views are equally available 
for all these places, for it matters not where an 
observer may be stationed, so long as he is on, or 
near, that imaginary line encircling our globe thirty- 
four degrees south of the equator. In the February 
diagrams the observer is supposed to be located at 
the Cape; first in the neighbourhood of Cape Town, 
looking south over Table Mountain, and secondly at 
sea, on the point of entering Port Elizabeth, in the 
view looking north. But although we have arbitra- 
rily selected these towns for our landscapes, it must 
not be considered that our remarks and diagrams are 
intended exclusively for our readers in the Cape of 
Good Hope; but, on the contrary, we repeat that they 
can be studied with equal advantage by all who wish 
to learn the configurations of the constellations, 
whether the student be in Australia or in any other 
place situated near the same degree of south latitude. 

But one circumstance must be borne in mind. 
The diagrams represent the appearance of the sky 
only at the local midnight of each station. When we 
therefore identify the February diagrams with the 
stars visible at the Cape of Good Hope, they only 
correspond strictly with the heavens on February 15, 
at midnight Cape mean time. An observer in 
Australia would also view exactly the same appear- 
ance of the stars at his local midnight, which occurs 
eight or nine hours before midnight at the Cape of 
Good Hope. No confusion need therefore arise in 
the mind of the reader, who has only to consider 
that the diagrams represent the heavens at his own 
midnight, as determined by the rising and setting of 
the sun, in whatever longitude on the parallel of 34° 
south latitude he may be situated. In Great Britain, 
Greenwich mean time, or, as it is more commonly 
called, railway time, is now so’ whiversally kept in all 
parts of the country, owing to the extension of 
railways into its remotest corners, that the great 
majority of the people know little or nothing of their 
own local time. This adoption of railway time has 
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been found a great practical convenience in England, 
where the greatest difference of longitude between 
the eastern and western coasts amounts to less than 
half an hour. But if Greenwich time were kept all 
over the globe, however advantageous it may occa- 
sionally be to the mariner for nautical purposes, the 
days would begin and end so contrary to all our 
usual notions of common sense, and so antagonistic 
to the natural day at the place, that endless confusion 
in our daily habits would be the consequence. 
Every country, therefore, has generally its own local 
time, referred in most cases to that town or city where 
the principal observatory of the nation is situated. 
In large and thinly-populated countries, where inter- 
communication is carried on without railways, tho 
local time of each principal town is always used. 
Great Britain adopts Greenwich time as the standard, 
because it emanates daily from the stellar observa- 
tions at the National Observatory. there situated. 
Ireland keeps Dublin time for the same reason ; 
France, Paris time; Germany, Berlin time; the 
United States of America, New York or Washington 
time, and so on. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
consequently, there is Cape time; in Australia, there 
is either Sydney, Melbourne, or Adelaide time, as 
the case may be. It will thus be easily perceived 
that after our diagrams have served as guides to our 
readers for an Australian midnight, they will, eight 
or nine hours afterwards, serve the same purpose for 
a Cape of Good Hope midnight, when the configura- 
tions of the stars will be seen under exactly similar 
circumstances. 

In describing the diagrams, we hope to point out, 
in as clear a manner as possible, the positions, both 
relatively and absolutely, of all the principal stars. 
We are certain that many who have followed us 
from month to month in the desctiptions of the 
diagrams of the ‘‘ Midnight Sky at London,” will 
find equal interest in becoming slightly acquainted 
with the names and positions of some of the most 
conspicuous of the stars which, although never rising 
above the horizon of Great Britain, are the nightly 
companions of friends in far distant lands. We may 
quietly remain at home, but our imaginations can 
with very little trouble and study, soon supply a 
tolerably accurate representation of the firmament 
invisible to us. Although the writer has never seen 
many of the brilliant objects whose positions in the 
heavens he is about to describe, yet probably very 
few of the oldest inhabitants of the southern hemi- 
sphere are as perfectly acquainted with their exact 
locality ; a knowledge he has obtained by the careful 
computation of the azimuth and zenith distance of 
each star in the diagrams, small and great. Were 
the writer to be suddenly transported to the Cape of 
Good Hope, or Australia, he would be able to dis- 
tinguish the different constellations at sight, as well, 
or nearly as well, as those with which he is ac- 
quainted in this country. During the preparation 
of the diagrams and articles of the present series, he 
has clearly seen in imagination the glorious group- 
ings of Argo Navis,' the Centaur, the Southern 
Cross, the extra brilliancy of the Milky Way, and 
the contrasting darkness of the south polar regions. 
No inhabitant of this portion of our globe who is 
not an astronomer can possibly have more accurato 
conceptions of the general aspect of the southern 
sky than those we have experienced in England, 
while laying down star after star in the diagrams 
illustrating these articles. 
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Let us first direct our attention to the diagram in 
which the south pole of the heavens is included. 
Passing down the meridian from the zenith, which 
is a point exactly in the centre of the upper boundary- 
line of the diagram, we come at once upon that 
splendid constellation Argo Navis, extending from 
Canopus in the west, nearly to the Southern Cross, 
east of the meridian. As most of the stars within 
forty degrees of the south pole were unknown to the 
ancients, they have been catalogued by modern astro- 
nomers under the name of the constellation, with a 
Greek letter attached. In the days of Ptolemy and 
the Arabian astronomers the chief stars in Eridanus 
and Argo Navis were known by the names of Acher- 
nar and Canopus respectively, an appellation by 
which they continue to be identified to this day. 
Argo Navis contains two stars of the first magnitude, 
Canopus and Beta Argrtis, five of the second, and 
several of the third. The reader can distinguish 
for himself each of these in the diagram by compar- 
ing the constellation generally with the correspond- 
ing Greek letters in the index-map. If we now keep 
our eyes on the plane of the meridian, from near 
Beta Argiis to the south horizon, we shall pass over 
a most unprolific region till we fall on the constella- 
tion Tucana near the horizon. The south polar 
star, which is in the centre of this celestial void, is a 
very small object named Sigma Octantis, of about 
the sixth magnitude. We have inserted it in the 
diagram, and its position is indicated in the index- 
map by the letters 8.P. Astronomers in the 
southern hemisphere are less favoured in their polar 
star than their European brethren. The advantages 
arising from having a bright star near the pole are 
very great, as one in that position is most favourable 
for the determination of some of the instrumental 
adjustments of the telescope as well as useful to the 
mariner for fixing his latitude at sea. One advan- 
tage is, that in England, Polaris can be observed at 
every hour of the day or night. The southern polar 
star, owing to its small magnitude, can, however, 
only be seen during the night; nor indeed can any 
star within some degrees of the pole be seen, although 
the space is occupied by the small constellations 
Octans, Chameleon, Hydrus, and a few others. 

East of the meridian, a batch of brilliant stars are 
concentrated about midway between the zenith and 
horizon, among which Crux Australis, and Alpha and 
Beta Centauri, will be at once recognised. Several 
objects are contained within the boundaries of the 
Southern Cross; but the four which are so situated as 
to give it the appearance of a Latin cross are Alpha 
Crucis, in the lower part of the stem, nearest the pole ; 
Gamma, in the upper part, and farthest from the 
pole; Beta, which marks the termination of the cross 
beam in the east, and Delta in a corresponding posi- 
tion in the west. Alpha Crucis, the brightest of the 
four, is of the first magnitude, Beta and Gamma are 
of the second, and Delta of the third. Immediately 
below Crux Australis are the two splendid objects in 
the lower part of the fore-legs of Centaurus. Beta 
Centauri is that next to the Southern Cross, the other 
being Alpha Centauri, one of the largest double stars 
in the heavens, and one of the nearest to our solar 
system. This double star has been frequently 


observed for the determination of its parallax, to 
which we shall again allude in a future article. The 
remaining stars in Centaurus, several of which are of 
the third magnitude, are inserted in the diagram east 
or left of its two principal objects and Crux Australis. 
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Below Alpha Centauri, three moderately bright stars 
point out the position of Triangulum Australis, the 
principal star Alpha being nearest to the horizon. 
In the left-hand lower corner of the diagram, the 
stars belong to Ara and Scorpio. Very near the 
south horizon, east of the meridian, the chief star is 
Alpha Pavonis. The Milky Way is very brilliant 
about the Southern Cross and the Centaur. 

West of the meridian line the sky is less attractive 
than that we have just described, but there are, how- 
ever, several objects worthy of notice. Argo Navis 
is now on the meridian, but Canopus, its principal 
star, is considerably advanced towards the south- 
west, and is somewhat isolated from its companions 
in Argo. Looking due west, a part of Canis Major 
is inserted in the right-hand upper portion of the 
diagram. Below Canis Major, towards the south- 
west, is Columba Noachi, and near the horizon in 
the 8.8.W., Achernar is visible. The two Magel- 
lanic clouds are in this quarter of the sky, the upper 
being named the Nubecula Major, and the lower the 
Nubecula Minor. The numerous small stars in the 
neighbourhood of the Magellanic clouds belong to 
several constellations which are only of interest to the 
astronomer. 

Let us now briefly consider the diagram of the sky 
looking north. Here the observer is assumed to be 
entering the harbour of Port Elizabeth, Algoa Bay, 
Cape Colony. All the stars inserted in this diagram 
are also visible at London: their names will therefore 
be familiar to those who took an interest in the 
astronomical papers in the volume of the ‘ Leisure 
Hour” for 1868. The principal stars in this diagram 
are Sirius, Procyon, Castor, Pollux, Alpha Hydra, 
Regulus, Denebola, and Spica. Now as the relative 
positions of these stars on the celestial sphere always 
remain the same, they are consequently viewed from 
opposite directions in the northern and southern 
hemispheres. For this reason, if we should go to 
the Cape of Good Hope, we should find that all the 
constellations with which we are so familiar, and 
which are common to both hemispheres, are upside 
down. For example, if the reader will refer to the 
February diagram of the south midnight sky at 
London, he will see that the group of stars on the 
meridian known by the name of the Sickle, is just 
the opposite of the corresponding group in the pre- 
sent diagram; and so it is the same for the other 
constellations. West of the zenith, Sirius and other 
stars in Canis Major are very conspicuous. Lower 
down, towards the left side of the diagram, is 
Procyon, and lower still, the twin stars Castor and 
Pollux. Orion is above the horizon, but is on the 
point of setting. The bright isolated star above 
Regulus, near the meridian, is Alpha Hydre, or 
Alphard. The constellations Leo and Virgo are very 
prominent; the names of the principal stars in them 
are given in the index-map. The four stars above 
Virgo, in the form of a quadrilateral, near the upper 
part of the diagram, belong to Corvus. ‘The greater 
part of the space between Corvus and the meridian 
is occupied by Crater. A portion of Ursa Major lies 
between Leo and the north horizon. 

These February diagrams will also represent the 
southern sky at other seasons of the year. The 
appearance will be the same on November 15, at 
6 a.M.; on December 15, at 4 a.m.; on January 15, 
at 2 a.m.; on March 15, at 10 p.m. ; and on April 15, 
at 8 P.M. 

The reader is reminded that the scasons in the 
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southern hemisphere are in reverse order to those in 
the northern. As the axis of the earth is inclined 
about twenty-three degrees to the direction of the 
earth’s motion around the sun, the north pole is 
turned towards the sun at the summer solstice, and 
towards the south pole at the winter solstice. The 
effect of this is that the seasons of the two hemi- 
spheres are always in opposition to each other. in 
Great Britain the longest day takes place on June 
21, and the shortest on December 21; but in Aus- 
tralia, the Cape of Good Hope, and in the lower part 
of South America, the shortest day takes place on 
June 21, and the longest on December 21. At the 
time, therefore, when this article first meets the eye of 
the English reader in the depth of winter, our friends 
in Australia and other portions of the southern 
hemisphere may be in the enjoyment of a tempe- 
rature similar to that which was experienced in this 
country in the memorable summer of 1868. 
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Tue home life of a people is the best index of its 
character ; and unless you can enter the homes and 
observe it, you fail to make acquaintance with the 
community which you visit. It is a defect with 
nearly every book of travels, that there is, and in 
most cases can be, no intimate description of the 
interior of houses and the everyday customs of 
families. The tourist confines his view to the 
general features of the country through which he is 
passing; and is obliged to content himself with a 
glimpse here and there, which often is far from suffi- 
cient to give an idea of the real life which he attempts 
to depict. 

How little is known of English domestic life by 
Americans, and of American domestic life by the 
English, is easily seen by the resident of one country, 
in perusing the tourist books which appear in the 
other. It requires long residence and intimate asso- 
ciation to receive an intelligent idea of the real life of 
a people—and as such an experience is, to say the 
least, rare with most writers of books of travel, so but 
little is really known of this inner home life of a 
foreign community. 
mistake to suppose, as one would gather from many 
English tourists, that Americans are peculiarly fond 
of hotel or boarding-house life. They are, on the 
contrary, especially in New England, and in those 
sections of the country settled by English, as fond of 
a home of their own, with all its inimitable domestic 
comforts, and peculiar conveniences, as are their 
cousins of the mother country. And whatever predi- 
lection there used to be, to many, for life in a board- 
ing house or hotel, seems to be fast dying out. 
Boarding-houses do not thrive as they were wont to 
do. They are now for the most part the asylums of 
bachelors and maiden ladies, of widowers with many 
children, widows with marriageable daughters, but 
limited incomes, and young couples who use them as 
asort of temporary purgatory, through which they 
pass to the delights of home life. The same may be 
said of hotels. You will find them inhabited by but 
few families; there are travellers en route, well-to-do 
bachelors and fast livers, luxurious old maids, and 
people not yet settled—but few substantial married 
couples. Indeed, it is hardly considered respectable 
to take up one’s permanent abode in a hotel. The 
company is a miscellaneous one, and respectable folk 
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It is, for example, a great | 
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are not fond of finding themselves the neighbours of 
opera singers and negro minstrels, of adventurous 
gentlemen and retired rowés. It is the ambition of 
every young couple to have a home of their own, and 
if possible to possess it themselves. As soon as circum- 
stances permit, they either rent or buy a house, in 
the city or its environs, and at once ‘‘ set up house- 
keeping.” 
“ The American young ladies of the middle, and 
even the upper class, are usually trained to per- 
form such domestic duties as are sure to devolve upon 
the young wife, be she rich or poor. In New York, 
indeed, and one or two of the larger cities, there is 
some justice in the complaint of the bachelors, that 
young ladies are devoted to the ornamental, to the 
neglect of the useful—that they are taught to be 
frivolous, dissipated, fond of luxuries, incompetent to 
do anything for themselves, and greedy of wealth. 
There are probably no more extravagant people in 
the world than the wealthy young ladies of New 
York. But they are certainly rare exceptions to the 
mass of their countrywomen. The young women of 
New England are, as a general custom, early initiated 
in domestic affairs. They are called upon to go into 
the kitchen, to observe the working of that important 
element of domestic life, occasionally to make up 
dishes, and to know how, at least, to make up all 
which the table requires. They are left in charge of 
the household, see that everything is properly done, 
and that the servants are not indolent or dishonest. 
Thus it is that when a young couple, wealthy or not, 
marries, the wife is usually found competent to pro- 
ceed at once to housekeeping. Not that American 
women are by any means unmindful of ‘“ appear- 
ances ;” for the democratic theories of government 
do not entirely enter into the social life. Still, it is 
regarded as by no means any disgrace for even a 
richly-endowed or ‘‘high family” young wife to 
superintend her household, and even to do what is 
necessary to be done in order to make her home 
pleasant and comfortable for her husband and herself. 
Let us follow one of these young couples home, and 
see how they manage in “‘ setting up housekeeping,” 
and note whatever differences there may be between 
English and American domestic life. A small house 
is got—either in the town itself, or in one of the 
suburban places which cluster near all of the 
American cities. After the house cleaning, it must 
be furnished. It is very rarely that furniture is 
hired ; it is customary in many places for the father 
of the bride to supply the furniture, while the father 
of the bridegroom usually presents the house. The 
bother and bustle of the furnishing over, a servant 
has to be looked up, and meanwhile the young wife 
gets up impromptu meals, and acts, for the moment, 
as ‘maid of all work.” The difficulties of obtaining 
good servants are probably much greater in America 
than in England, although wages are higher in the 
former country. The choice of servants in the north 
is usually confined to the Irish women; Ireland fur- 
nishes the great supply of domestic service. A few 
German women, fewer free negroes who have 
wandered northward, and still fewer native country 
girls, are found acting as cooks and chambermaids ; 
but in nine houses out of every ten you will find 
‘‘ Biddies ”’—as the Irish women are called. These 
Irish women are all emigrants, and consequently 
from the very lowest Irish classes. Very few know 
how to read, and quite as few are, when they arrive 
on American shores, capable of doing even the 











simplest cooking for a respectable family. Some 
families, however, prefer the “ wild Irish girl ”’—the 
totally green and unsophisticated arrival from Erin— 
to those who have been longer in the country. They 
are usually quick to learn; and when they have just 
arrived, they have no high airs, no uncomfortable 
conditions, and above all, no Paddy “friends” and 
“cousins”? to visit them in the kitchen o’ nights, 
and carry off the cold dishes, and become boisterous 
about bedtime. 

The first year or two, however, of the young 
wife, as regards servants, is up-hill work, whether 
her Hebes be fresh from the Emerald Isle, or “old 
stagers’”? in America. The Irish servants are too 
frequently dishonest, and a very strict watch has 
to be kept upon them. The mistress of the house 
has to keep everything locked, and to deal out the 
sugar and spoons, the preserves and flour, when 
they are needed. The Biddies are also usually found 
to be very impudent; and unless they are kept 
under ‘strong government,” will quickly take 
advantage of a mistress’s leniency or indisposition to 
‘have a fuss.” Their greatest virtue is, perhaps, a 
quickness at learning how to make up dishes, and do 
the necessary work ; and, after making a reasonable 
number of amusing and peculiarly Irish mistakes, 
they become accustomed to the American manner of 
living. A young couple usually content themselves 
with two servants—a cook and a chambermaid: the 
young wife finds these quite enough to cope with; 
but by-and-by a nurse is very apt to be added to the 
family. Few couples, in the cities, keep a horse and 
carriage; if they live in the suburbs, however, 
and are well-to-do, that is naturally one of the 
appendages of their establishment. Let me remark 
here that the use of liveries and coats-of-arms is very 
rare in America, and when a republican family 
adopts them, they are looked upon as snobbish, and 
as unitators of a foreign aristocracy. The custom 
seems to be increasing ; for many families, suddenly 
enriched by the civil war, and by oil speculations, 
and desirous of seeming thoroughly “ aristocratic,” 
foolishly think that mere external symbols will stamp 
them as such, and forthwith bedeck John the coach- 
man, and Timothy the footman, in gorgeous scarlot 
or yellow, and emblazon family arms on the panels 
of their carriages. Thiscustom is advancing to such 
an extent, that it has been seriously proposed to lay 
a tax upon these latter symbols. It is regarded by 
substantial people, and what may be called the true 
American aristocracy (that of intelligence), as a sure 
sign of snobbery and coarseness ; for the people who 
adopt it have no real grounds, excepting only wealth, 
for setting themselves up as the leaders of society. 

The larger number of domestic Americans have 
breakfast between seven and eight, dinner from one 
to two, and tea about seven. Fashionable folks take 
dinner at five or six: and those who live in the 
suburbs (merchants, lawyers, or business people) 
also have their dinner late in the afternoon, after 
they have returned for the day from their employ- 
ments in town—and in this caso there is no tea or 
supper. The lawyer or merchant who lives in the 
suburbs rises early, has breakfast about half-past 
seven, takes the railway, or the ‘‘horse-car”’ (tram- 
way), about half-past eight, and is settled in his office 
or counting-room about half-past nine. At one o’clock 
he goes out and takes a lunch in one of the many 
restaurants or bar-rooms to be found in every 
American city ; returns home between six and seven, 
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has dinner, and takes nothing else during the evening, 
retiring usually by eleven. The lawyer or merchant 
who has his residence as well as office in the city, 
breakfasts a little later, say at half-past eight, and 
at two returns home to dinner; leaves his business 
at five or six, and has tea at seven. The practice 
which obtains in many English families, of having 
late suppers, is very rare in America. You very 
seldom find families taking a meal after tea at seven, 
and even that meal is seldom a heavy one. 

Well, what are the American breakfast and dinner 
composed of? The breakfast is in some respects 
quite different from the English breakfast. Coffee you 
will find at every American breakfast-table; some- 
times tea and cocoa in addition, but coffee invariably ; 
and that very excellent. Hot bread is also never 
wanting. Americans either do not share the English 
idea that hot bread is unwholesome, or else they 
disregard it. You are never offered bread of two 
days’ age ; there are always steaming “hot rolls,” or 
“biscuits,” baked the same morning in the house. 
Here let me say that in America they call a small 
round bread-roli a ‘‘biscuit;”? what is called in 
England a “ biscuit,” the Americans call a “‘cracker.” 
To accompany the coffee and hot rolls, the American 
has either a steak or chop, or ham and eggs, or 
liver, or veal cutlets, with fried potatoes. Another 
universal luxury to be found on the American break- 
fast-table, in summer, is ice. Ice is very cheap; for 
twopence one can have a large lump, weighing some 
five or six pounds, enough for the day. The ico 
trade is a very extensive one: it is cut from the lakes 
and rivers in winter—for these are always frozen 
very deep, and the ice is beautifully crystalline and 
clear—and stowed away in spacious underground ice- 
houses, where it keeps the whole summer long. In 
the season, it is hauled out in large lumps, put in 
large waggons constructed for the purpose, and so 
carried round every morning and left at the houses. 
People take a certain number of tickets, and the 
quantity required is left by the ico-man in the base- 
ment area, whence it is taken by the servant, who 
deposits it in a large “refrigerator,” in the cellar, 
where it is kept without melting until used. The 
ice trade is usually carried on by a company, and is 
so thriving as to be very lucrative. If you go along the 
streets of a summer’s morning, you will find at every 
basement door one of these great square, luxuriously 
refreshing-looking lumps, and the ice-men weighing 


_ them and clipping them at their carts. It appears in 


the metallic water-pitcher at the breakfast-table, on 
the butter pats, and on the fruit or radishes at the 
corners; and is used to keep drinking water cool all 
day, to preserve the meat and fish in the refrigerator, 
and at the dinner and tea-table. In summer, besides 
the articles mentioned, you will not seldom find on the 
breakfast-table, as relishes, a melon, or some peaches, 
some radishes, or watercresses. The melons are eaten 
either with pepper or salt, or with sugar. Some- 
times tomatoes, roasted in bread crumbs, constitute 
one of the dishes. Americans are almost universally 
fond of that vegetable. In winter the great break- 
fast-dish is buckwheat cakes, which the American 
would hardly know how to do without. These cakes 
are made of the best western buckwheat, raised over 
night with yeast, fried, and brought steaming hot to 
the table ; they are light and spongy, and are brought 
on at intervals, and eaten with a syrup or sugar-cane 
molasses. It is an old custom in the New England 


States to have a special breakfast on Sunday morn- 
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ing. It consists of ‘‘ pork and beans,” small slices of 
pork fat baked with large dry beans, and hot brown 
bread. The bread is peculiar to the region, only 
found, or to be had at its best, in New England— 
moist and rich, baked in the shape of a silk hat 
without its rim: it is regarded by all true Yankees 
as particularly delicious. I observe that an establish- 
ment in Paris has recently introduced it there, 
doubtless to the lively gratification of the American 
colony in that epicurean capital. 

The Americans rarely use beer or ale at either 
meal. The only beverage found on the tables of the 
middle-classes is ice-water. In the houses of a few 
wealthy gentlemen here and there you will find wine 
at dinner—sherry or claret—but it is hardly so pre- 
valent a practice as to reach the dignity of a custom. 
An American dinner is usually wanting in soup—you 
plunge # medias res at once. There are, perhaps, 
two dishes of meat, or one of meat and one of fish— 
and the whole dinner, excepting the sweets and 
dessert, is set on at once. The Americans eat less 
meat, and many more vegetables, than the English ; 
but they are quite like their British ancestors and 
cousins in their love of roast beef and mutton, which 
are the usual meat dishes at the American table. 
Besides the joint and boiled dish which occupy either 
end of the table, you find placed before you some half- 
dozen kinds of vegetables: there are Irish potatoes, 
sweet potatoes (what are called in England “ yams:” 
when in the season they are universally eaten in 
America) ; stewed, or roast, or raw tomatoes; vegetable 
marrows (called there ‘‘squash’’); turnips, and 
“green corn” (Anglicé ‘‘ maize,” eaten from the 
stalk, or cob, with butter and pepper). After being 
helped from the joint, you proceed to take a little of 
each vegetable, which you put on your plate with the 
meat, eating them without a “‘course ”’ for each dish. 
After finishing this more substantial part of the 
dinnér, you are invited to partake of pudding or pie 
(what the English call ‘tarts,” the Americans call 
“nies,” the latter term being used both for sweet 
tarts and for meat pies), and famous are the Yankee 
mince, pumpkin, and apple pies, after which fruit in 
its season, nuts, and raisins, are set before you, and 
end the meal. 

The evening meal—tea or supper—is much sim- 
pler. Sliced and buttered bread, cold meat, pre- 
serves or jams, and tea, compose the dishes; rarely 
coffee or cocoa is used. Almost every family makes 
its own bread, a large oven being built near the 
range; there are therefore fewer bakers, who thrive 
mostly on occasional custom, or that of the poorer 
classes. The home-loving American invariably 
prefers the home-made bread, and even the hotels 
usually have a baking establishment of their own. 
On great occasions—of a dinner party or large supper 
—the Americans follow the French or Russian rules, 
and the meal is much like that which you would see 
at Paris or St. Petersburg. There are seasons of 
festivity when particular dishes are a matter of course 
—as is the case in every country. 

The Americans keep up the time-honoured Christ- 
mas customs of England—although in puritan New 
England the custom of merrymaking at.Christmas 
time’is one of comparatively recent growth. Tho 
“great day’? in New England is what is called 
“ Thanksgiving Day; ” a festival which has gradually 
extended all over the Union. The Pilgrim Fathers 
were in the habit of setting apart a certain day in the 
autumn, for the purpose of rendering thanks to God 
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for the manifold blessings of the year. This was the 
origin of the modern “‘ Thanksgiving Day,” which 
now takes place on the last Thursday of every 
November, and is duly proclaimed by the governors 
of the States, it being, in New England at least, an 
official holiday. Service is held in all the churches 
and chapels in the morning, when the clergymen 
take the opportunity to descant on the blessings of 
the year gone by, and sometimes call the atten- 
tion of their flock to the political state of the 
country. The afternoon is devoted to unrestrained 
jollity—a slight departure, I suspect, from the 
ancient pilgrim habit. The members of each family 
gather from far and near, perhaps at the father’s 
house, and a great feast is holden. Turkey with 
cranberry sauce is indispensable—so are pumpkin 
and mince pies, and a rousing plum pudding at the 
end. At Christmas much the same thing happens: 
the custom is, to go to church in the morning, feast 
in the afternoon, and have the good old English 
games in the evening—the family being again 
gathered together. Of course there are Christmas 
trees, and Christmas boxes, and Christmas presents 
—stocking hanging, Santa Claus stories, and joyful 
surprises—not differing much, perhaps, from the 
original English holiday. 

The American houses are most comfortable, both 
in summer and in winter. In the latter season, they 
are warmed by great furnaces, which are located in 
the cellar, and from which pipes carry the heat to 
the entries and through all the rooms; the warmth 
issuing from small iron ‘registers’ in the floor. 
All the modern houses are supplied with gas, and all 
the latest water conveniences. You will seldom find 
a house without a comfortable bath-room, where you 
may indulge in a foot-bath, or a shower-bath, or a 
full-length bath. Nearly every one bathes at home; 
and in most American towns it would be difficult to 
find public bath-houses. Most cities are supplied 
with water in plentiful quantities from lakes at some 
distance off, whence the water is brought in aqueducts 
to the great reservoirs. Boston is supplied from 
Lake Cochituate, and New York from Croton—both 
distant from the cities a number of miles. The water 
is thus fresh and quite untainted, as the water of 
rivers can hardly avoid being—and is equally good 
for drinking and for washing purposes. Nearly 
every family has its washing done at home; in many 
cases the flat roofs are used for putting up lines on 
which to dry the clothes. The streets are kept clean 
in the same manner as in London—by watering- 
carts, kept at the expense of the city. One pecu- 
liarity, with respect to the suburban towns, can 
hardly escape the notice of the foreign visitor. The 
houses are almost invariably of wood—“ frame houses” 
as the Americans call them. They are very cool in . 
summer, especially as they are usually supplied with 
very large bay windows; yet they are not found to be 
very cold and cheerless in the bleak winter season. 
The habits of the people, especially in New England, 
are quite as kien as in the mother country. As 
a rule, the American lawyer, merchant, or leisure 
gentleman, spends his evenings in his own parlour. 
He has his family about him ; he reads his paper in 
peace, or smokes on the verandah, or plays chess or 
backgammon ; dropping in, now and then, on his 
next-door neighbour, or receiving an equally uncere- 
monious call from him. The social life, especially of 
the suburban towns, is very easy and unrestrained ; 
one calls on his neighbours when he pleases, and as 
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no refreshment of any kind is usually offered to the 
chance visitor, one causes no inconvenience in calling, 
and so is generally welcome. While the younger 
members of the neighbouring families are playing 
croquet or base ball on the lawn, the elders 
assemble on the verandahs or at the open parlour 
windows, chatting over the events of the day, getting 
excited now and then in a political argument, or 
adjourning to music or cards in the drawing-room. 
It is a very common custom in America to sit, on 
summer evenings, at the open door, or on the walk 
just outside it; should you go along the streets in the 
south, especially, on a warmish August evening, you 
would see groups sitting before almost every house. 
Americans easily “‘ get acquainted,” and are not long 
in coming to easy and sociable terms with each other : 
this, however, is more particularly the case in the 
south and west than in New England. 

Such a system as that of ‘‘lodging-houses” in 
England is unknown in America—that is, of taking 
apartments in a house, and having the meals 
served at cost price. ‘The only similar plan is that 
of ‘‘boarding-houses,” where one pays a certain 
stipulated price per week for both board and lodgings. 
One thing which very forcibly strikes an American 
on walking on his first morning in an English city, is 
the number and quaintness of the street cries which 
assail his ears. He discovers them to proceed from 
the costermongers, the milkmen, and so on, who 
supply the daily needs of the kitchen and table. 
There are no street criers, or itinerant sellers of meat 
and vegetables, in the Americantowns. ‘The lady of 
the house, attended by her maid, or else one of the 
servants, goes to the butcher’s in the morning and 
orders her joint or fowls; thence to the small shop- 
market, and selects the vegetables; thence to the 
grocer’s, for the little articles needed there. The 
butcher, after receiving his orders, goes about 
delivering them, and so with the rest. The people 
of the city are mostly supplied with milk by the 
suburban farmers themselves, who come into town 
with their waggons loaded with huge tin cans, from 
which they mete out to each house its desired 
quantity. The American housekeeper usually buys 
her butter in casks for the winter, enough to last till 
the following spring. 

The New Englander being peculiarly a home- 
staying body, home amusements are far the more 
popular with him. Hardly a house is there where 
there is not, in winter, something going on to enliven 
its inmates. Parlour charades are much in vogue; 
while music is almost universally loved and appre- 
ciated. The daughters of the family are always 
instructed-on the piano, although the means of pater- 
familias be limited; and the singing of glees, of 
Scotch and Irish airs, of war ballads (since the civil 
conflict), of negro melodies, and, on Sunday evenings, 
of psalm and hymn tunes, is practised almost every- 
where. All those familiar and interesting games 
which are known the world over, from dominoes 
to chess, are in vogue. The American young people 
are fond, too, of the livelier and to English readers 
equally homely pastimes, such as “ blind man’s buff,” 
‘hunt the slipper,” and ‘‘ Copenhagen.” Pleasant 
little gatherings of the young people belonging to 
the same denomination, called “ sociables,” occur 
weekly or fortnightly through the winter; in which 
dancing, singing, and playing of games take place. 
Among the recreations away from home, perhaps 
lecturing is the most popular with the substantial 
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people; the lyceum flourishes everywhere, in the 
obscure country village, as in the town. The long. 
remaining snows and ice of the New England winter 
afford constant opportunities for the pleasures— 
which are most keenly enjoyed —of sleighing and 
skating ; and a country sleighing party is one of the 
merriest and most inspiring scenes in the world, and 
has often been celebrated by the native poets. The 
young men of the village get together, and propose 
to give their sweethearts en masse the treat of a 
sleigh ride: the village tavern is sure to have a 
bouncing great sleigh, in the shape of a barge on 
runners, which the landlord will let for the afternoon 
for a moderate sum. The horses are decked out with 
bells, and after the usual amount of screaming and 
giggling, and accidental slipping and falling down, 
the joyous party starts off, singing some jolly tune 
They ride a dozen or twenty miles, and stop at a 
tavern in some distant village. There they have a 
grand dance and country ‘“‘ break-down,” and then a 
cheerful supper, and return home late, the moon 
high in the clear winter sky, and reflected dazzlingly 
on the broad smooth fields of snow. Had I space, 
I could recount many more New England rural 
pastimes and gatherings, which differ somewhat, 
perhaps, from those of ‘merry England.” Picnics 
in summer are as popular as in the mother country; 
and New England, as yet uncrowded with towns and 
cities, and’ retaining still, here and-_ there, those 
spacious, beautiful forests and groves for which the 
western continent was long ago celebrated, affords 
many a delicious spot whither the groups of city 
folk may escape from the dust and heat of the town. 
‘Surprise parties” are a very frequent and often 
amusing custom in America. ‘The friends of a lady 
or gentleman get together at the house of one of 
them on a certain evening, provided with ample 
hampers containing the materiel for a substantial 
supper. Some member of the family or household 
is let into the secret, that they may be sure to be 
found at home. The party then proceed to the 
house to carry out the surprise. The table is set in 
the diniing-room without the recipient’s knowledge, 
who, when it is prepared, is led in to a feast pre- 
pared as if by magic in his or her own house. Such 
scenes give rise to much joking and bantering, are 
often productive, as may be conceived, of ludicrous 
situations, but also are occasions of pleasant social 
gatherings’without the formality of set invitations. 





Lux ¢ Cenebris. 


Gop who commanded first the light 
Out of the dark to shine, 

Enliven and enlight our hearts 
By His pure Word Divine: 

That when this new-creation work 
In us is finished clear, 

The bright and glorious face of Christ 
May in our souls appear. 


That we thus once redeemed from sin, 
From our own works may cease, 
And rest in God’s eternal love, 
The spirit’s joy and peace; 
And quit from this earth’s toil, at last 
May sing among the blest 
In that long lasting Sabbath day, 
That jubilee of rest! 
Henry More, the Cambridge Platonist. 
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